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Significant 


Mr. Hoover 
And Mr. Roosevelt 


LIPPMANN 
Ilerald Tribune 


W ALTER 
in The New 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
of them very ambitious 
have made all kinds of 
attain and to hold office. 

30th have played the game of politics 
in order to win. It is not an admirable 
game, but the same rules should at least 
be applied to both candidates. We should 
not attempt to persuade ourselves that 
the man whom, on the whole, we prefer 
has in any real sense played the game 
very differently from his opponent. 

It follows that if Mr. Hoover, after 
playing the game for years could still 
stand firm in a erisis, it is impossible to 
deny that Mr. Roosevelt would stand firm. 
That the roots of courage are in him, and 
most particularly of “2 a.m. courage”, the 
conquest of his infirmity shows. His weak- 
ness is not that he is likely to lack forti- 


York 
Roosevelt are both 
men and both 
concessions to 


tude in confronting a erisis of cata- 
strophic proportion. His weakness is the 
weakness which he shares with Mr. 


Hoover in common with the run of Amer- 
ican public men: He is too ambitious and 
he is too anxious to win. 

It is not lack of courage in meeting a 
crisis that is to be feared; it is lack of 
courage in dealing with events before they 
have reached the stage of crisis. For our 
history shows that the exaltation of the 
office will lift almost any President to the 
point where he will face out crisis if the 
choice is clear enough. But the kind of 
courage which anticipates and prevents, 
only the great Presidents have had. 


Next Morning 
They Will Be Gathered 


JO, TRG diNoies) 
in The London Observer 


The young have been grossly misunder- 
stood, and mishandled in consequence— 
no wonder they are in revolt! The insult- 
ing assumption has been made that they 
ask for everything to be made easy and 
must be heavily bribed by the prospect 
of pleasure before they can be induced to 
bestir themselves. Fatal error! Tell them 
that the times ahead will be increasingly 
difficult; that they are likely to have a 
rough time of it and must be ready to 
quit them like men—and will they recoil? 
Not they! Tell them that life is not a 
picnic but a hard battle, that suffering 
and not picnicking is the warp of it, and 
that only the valiant can ever find it 
worth living. Next morning they will be 
gathered in crowds at the doors of your 
recruiting office! 

Or tell them (if milder language pleases 
you) that truth, beauty, and goodness are 
not things waiting for them ready made, 
but things they must create for them- 
Selves, no matter at what cost of effort, if 
they are to have them at all, that the 
universe is not a charitable institution, 
but an institution of quite another kind— 


‘July 29, 1910. 
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Sentiments 


tell them this and how quick they will be 
to see the point, how glad to hear it, and 
how ready to follow a lead on those lines ! 
Tell them that nothing is worth living for 
unless it is werth dying for as well, and 
mark how the light of understanding will 
gleam in their eyes, while the elders stand 
by dumb and hostile, thinking about their 
bank balances and wondering what on 
earth you mean. 


How to Know 
Good Preaching Too Late 


An editorial 
in The Presbyterian Banner 

Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst began his 
ministry in the Congregational ehureh at 
Lenox, Mass., where New York people 
spent their summer season and members 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Chureh heard him. One day the deacons 
of his church came into his study and 
said they had been around raising his 
salary, which was $1,500 a year, and were 
having difficulty in getting that amount 
and would he take $1,200? 

The Doctor said he was glad they had 
come to see him about it, as he did not 
wish to be a burden to them, and further 
it would help him to decide a question 
that had been perplexing him. “For”, he 
said, opening a drawer and taking out a 
paper, “I have here a call from the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church in New 
York at twelve thousand dollars a year 
and I have been trying to make up my 
mind what to do with it, and your diffi- 
culty decides me to accept it.” 

The deacons gasped and asked permis- 
sion to withdraw a few minutes and pres- 
ently came back and said, “Doctor, if you 
will stay with us we will raise your 
salary to twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year.” The Doctor went to New York and 
that city has never forgotten him to this 


day. Which suggests a reflection. 
Many a congregation does not know 


good preaching, even when it is getting 
the best in the city or country, until the 
preacher is called elsewhere; then they 
wake up and instead of proposing a re- 
duced salary, with great alacrity they 
propose to raise it. Appreciate your 
pastor while you have him, and do not 
wait for him to be called elsewhere and 
then realize his worth when it is too late. 
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On Making i) 
And Ending Friendships 
FREDERICK WINSOR | 

in “The Art of Behavior” f 


Just as the beginning of the friendshiy 
is hazy, so is its ending. Many people sli i 


in and out of friendships as easily as 
they would out of garments, but every} 
one of us has had the experience of es-| 
tablishing at least one friendship whichif 
gave every prospect of being permanent,| 
only to discover that fundamental differ-| 
ences of tastes, or points of view, or in4 
terests, or ideals, make true friendshinp} 
impossible. I 
When such a situation is realized by 
both parties, the dissolution of the tie is| 
simple and natural and occasions no bit] 
terness of feeling. The hard case is wher 
one of the contracting parties is disap] 
pointed, while the other is anxious to_ con. 
tinue the relation. In such cases how long 
is the agreement to friendship binding ' 
The answer can best be given in the} 
form of advice: Keep your obligations ir 
friendship scrupulously, but never press 
your claims in friendship beyond the £000 
will of your friend. Watch for signs oj 
restiveness and be keen to observe an} 
clear indication that your friend is be 
ginning to tire of the contract. If you 
cannot hold him by your own characte@ 
and by proofs of your affection for hin 
do not try to hold him by any demand} 
for his devotion. To try to enforce 
friendship is the surest way to kill it. 


Oh, You Two 
Look so Lonely Here 


THOMAS DREIER 
in The Hope Chest 

At no time was Henry D. Thoreau 
society man. In his journal he tells abov 
one party he attended. “It was a baj 
place to go to”, he said,—‘‘thirty or fort} 
persons, mostly young women, in a sma! 
room, warm and noisy.’ He found thi} 
conversation of no value. With forty tal 
ing at once there was no opportunity f 
any kind of concentration. 

Thoreau did better when he and oun 
Joseph Hosmer ate their luncheon 
erackers and cheese together in t | 
woods. “I heard all he said, though 4} 

| 
} 


was not much, to be sure, and he coul! 
hear me. And then he talked out of su 
glorious repose, taking a leisurely bite 
the cracker and cheese between his word: 1 
and so some of him was communicated fi) 
me, and some of me to him, I trust.” 

If Thoreau should attend most of thi 
parties of today his experience would | 
the same. Unless one can manage to dra 
some one out of the crowd and find | 


quiet place with him, one will have rj 
conversation worth remembering. Eve} 
when one is having a thoroughly enjo 
able time with some interesting com} 
panion, the chances are the hostess will 
bear down and shout in a high voice 
“Oh, you two look so lonely here. VU} 
come over and meet some _ delightft 
people.” And right there end the onjj 
good moments whose memory linge# 
afterwards. Parties are useful in est 
lishing contact with individuals wit} 
whom later on one may have good talii] 
in some quiet place. 


cA Journal of Free 


Churches 
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REDITABLE enthusiasm for our 
work, a justifiable sense of its 


vital importance, and a laudable 
ambition for its development, con- 
| Stantly lure those of us who are keenly 
interested in religious education to ex- 
,pect of and claim for our programs too 
much influence in helping children to 
reach the distant objective of all educa- 
'tion—character. We have, by implication 
-at least, assumed for ourselves too large 
a fraction of the influence which is shared 


iby church, school, playground, and su- 
-premely the home, in developing noble 


‘motives, inculeating high standards, and 
instilling a right spirit in children. Not 
jonly is the time element alloted us too 
limited, but the conditions under which 
the children are within the sphere of our 
influence are too specialized in comparison 
with the full variety of all experience 
(which is the raw material out of which 
character is formed) to enable us to ac- 
_complish what we should like. 


. Freshening Stream of Life 


ee: plea 
) By thus straining to focus our eyes 


clearly on the distant hills of personality, 
the foreground has become so blurred that 
we have failed to meet the immediate 
‘problem which it is our sole responsibility 
to solve—bridging the gap between the 
ehurch school and the church itself. The 
purpose of this article, then, is to sharpen 
our vision of that problem and suggest 
methods by which it may be met. While 
‘we cannot, of course, slacken our effort 
in meeting our proper responsibility for 
our comparatively small share in develop- 
ing the inner springs of conduct without 
shirking our duty and forfeiting one of 
our greatest privileges, we must not, on 
the other hand, try to do more than is 
possible for us, to the neglect of a re- 
sponsibility which is our obligation alone. 
We have frequently said to our older 
church members, who were inclined to 
ignore or at least take very lightly the 
religious desires and needs of youth, that 
our young: people’s ideas must be heard 
and their wants recognized because “they 
are the future of the church”; the penalty 
for alienating them would be to divert 
the constantly freshening stream of life- 
giving force at the source. And, be it said 
to the credit of many a church and chureh 
ommittee, the warning has had suflicient 
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influence to give the young people a 
chance to prove that they had much to 
contribute to the church life not only 
through their own organization, but also 
by service on the older church committees 
as well. The cry must always be heard, 
but we have now listened to it long 
enough to allow at least one generation 
of children and young people to pass 
through our Sunday school and Y. P. R. U. 


Is it not fair to say that the ma- 
jority of those very young pesple who 
were claiming for themselves the 
right of recognition on the basis of 
being the future of the church are 
today certainly not in its pews on 
Sunday mornings, or numbered in its 
ranks of faithful workers and = sup- 
porters? 


Part of this condition may be explained 
by the purely domestic problem of how 
to take care of the babies, do the house- 
work, and prepare the dinner without the 
assistance of a maid in the household, and 
also be at church on Sunday morning. Yet 
the presence of a few young married 
couples at our services proves that the 
problem is not insoluble. There is the aid 
of friends, and the custom in some 
churches of caring for the little children 
during the morning service. 

The enforced economy which prevents 
the employment of a maid, as well as the 
creditable ambition to care for one’s own 
children, makes the failure to give finan- 
cial support to a church and the inability 
to find time to be an active worker in it 
not only justified but excused as well. 


Sense of Responsibility 


There are others, however, whose lack 
of interest in the church is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that they have un- 
critically succumbed to the popular pres- 
ent-day disparagement of organized reli- 
gion and bowed before the dictum of the 
present social code that going to church is 
not “the thing to do”. 

Yet we cannot stop here in our search 
for at least one fundamental cause of the 
general indifference to churches and wor- 
ship. What lies back of the general at- 
mosphere of which these people are 
victims? The simple answer is that the 
church has not been able to conyince 


ridging the Gap 


A practical article by a successful minister on ways of winning and holding the interest of children 
and young people, through the Sunday school, so that when they grow up 
they will be loyal and devoted to the church 


people, especially in their early impres- 
sionable years, that religious expression 
is a genuine need of human life and 
should have a place even if some other 
interest has to be sacrificed temporarily 
to satisfy it. 

In short, the religious education pro- 
grams have failed to give to those sub- 
mitted to them a sense of loyalty to the 
organization and responsibility for its 
continuance and an ability to understand 
and derive benefit from a service of wor- 
ship, to say nothing of arousing an appre- 
ciation of what it might accomplish in 
their lives. 


Share in Management 


3ut let it not be assumed that it is 
the young married people alone who have 
suffered from this mistake. Some of the 
older church members who are the most 


active workers in the organization and 
its most consistent supporters, are still 


not touched by its services. Unfortunately 
they have had, for the most part, I ven- 
ture to say, their early religious train- 
ing under a system which was not con- 
sciously trying to teach children to wor- 
ship or to acquaint them with the service 
of the church. 

And the other difficulty is likewise pres- 
ent in every church constituency, that 
some of our most faithful attendants are 
unwilling to assume responsibility for the 
conduct of the church organization. While 
we cannot say that any action of a human 
being may be reduced to the simplicity of 
a single cause, it is fair to say that in 
most cases there is here a lack of a knowl- 
edge of church methods and of loyalty 
to its life which may be partially ex- 
plained by a failure in early religious 
education. 

Here, then, in a few words, is the 
double problem with which the church 
school, Sunday school, junior church, or 
whatever you may call the department 
of religious education, has to face: how 
to teach a sense of church loyalty and 
an intelligent understanding of the prin- 
ciples of church management and how to 
arouse a sense of the value of public 
worship in general and the form used in 
the specific church in particular. 


While, of course, some of the rea- 
sons for this existing hiatus between 
chureh school aud church it is outside 
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the power of the chureh to touch, cer- 
tainly the conscious attempt to use 
our religious education programs to 
develop our children and young 
people into informed church mem- 
bers would, at least, throw the frame- 
work of a bridge across the gap. 


On each of these two points a few 
definite suggestions can be made which 
are of such a nature that they are ap- 
plicable in any church no matter what its 
form of organization, type of activity or 
procedure of public service. First of all 
we will consider the development of an 
intelligent sense of responsibility for the 
care and administration of the church. 

There is no better way to begin than 
by endeavoring to give the child an ap- 
preciative love of the church building and 
a sense of responsibility for its appear- 
ance and maintenance. 

In this connection the practice of an 
eminent minister of another denomination 
is deserving of passing on for use else- 
where. Dr. J. Edgar Park, now president 
of Wheaton College, used to take the chil- 
dren of his parish in West Newton, Mass., 
on an annual tour of the entire church 
plant. He introduced them into the his- 
tory of the church by means of the memo- 
rials and quickened their appreciation of 
its significance by explaining to them the 
symbolism of the church architecture and 
furniture. 

We make a great point of the “Cook’s 
Tour’ of Star Island every summer; why 
not also the local church? Not only could 
such a method be used to give the chil- 
dren an intelligent love of the church 
building, of its spiritual significance in 
detail and as a unit, a pride in its his- 
tory and the faithfulness and labors of 
those who made possible for them the 
inheritance of this building and its tra- 
dition, but also to turn their eyes toward 
the future where they might see the un- 
fulfilled possibilities, the needed changes 
or additions which, if achieved, would 
make the church of even greater value 
to its members and the community. 

Upon the foundation of a sense of ap- 
preciation, ownership, and pride, can be 
built the next stage in the child’s temple 
of loyalty—an active personal responsi- 
bility for its preservation and good con- 
dition. Of course every church has its 
janitor or sexton to keep the building 
clean and in good repair, but there is 
no reason why all the putting to rights 
after the church school session should be 
left to him on Monday morning. 

Too often, at the close of the class- 
room period, the children simply drop 


everything and go home, leaving the 
teacher to put back the materials, 


straighten out the chairs, and rearrange 
the books. As our young people are almost 
always careful to clean up the church 
kitchen after their meetings, so might the 
children make it their responsibility to 
leave the classrooms and the assembly 
room or chapel in which they have wor- 
sShiped together, in the same good con- 
dition in which they found them. The 
organization of such a system either on 
the basis of classes or by revolving com- 
mittees so that the work would not be 
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arduous for any single individual, but 
shared by all would not be difficult. Wx- 
perience has taught us that some active 
and definite expression of our sense of 
responsibility tends to intensify it. The 
pride in a building which was only emo- 
tional would not be as desirable as the 
pride which found expression in activity. 
Such a custom, too, would probably re- 
sult in making the younger members of 
the parish more considerate of all the 
church property and less likely to deface 


Registered 


Fear of consequences is the worst opiate 
of all—J. M. M. Gray. 


Even the “wets” are “dry” when their 
personal safety or convenience is con- 
cerned.—Roy L. Smith. 

Peace is the mightiest weapon and is 
capable to overcoming any flow of hos- 
tility—Jason Noble Pierce. 


It is possible that we are singing the 
swan song of luxury before it is swept 
away into the rubbish bins of history by 
a new social order.—A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 


I am inclined to think there is too 
great a tendency to depend upon God for 
assistance when it would be much better 
if we looked to our own efforts. 

—Daniel Willard. 


I believe it is a fact that more is said 
in the Jewish synagogue regarding sin 
than in the Protestant pulpit, and I do 
not know why that should be. 

—Albert Dale Gantz. 


It is just as impossible to argue a man 
out of religion as it is to argue him into 
it, because personal religion—the only 
type worthy of the name—is based on 
experience.—Hurris EH. Kirk. 


The depression has shown up the aver- 
age American as a superstitious, socially 
maladjusted, politically naive, economi- 
cally unawakened, immature adolescent 
erying for the lost lollypop of prosperity 
and pathetically incapable of doing any- 
thing fundamental or constructive about 
it—W. Beran Wolfe, M.D. 


it by carelessness or thoughtless scrib- 
bling in hymn books. 

The sense of personal responsibility can 
also advantageously be broadened from the 
physical property to include a share in 
the management and functioning of the 
church school as well. 


Before asking our young people to 
help direct the adult church, why not 
give them some experience by allowing 
them to manage the affairs of their 
own department of the parish life? 
Such an apprenticeship would cer- 
tainly result in making them abler 
members of the church committees 
and more familiar with the methods 
and principles of running a church 
organized on the principles of con- 
gregational polity. 
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Bven though one might not care t 
carry this principle so far as organizin 


the entire church school in imitation of!}f 


the parish organization, as is done in one 

to any church school organization. ° 
For example, many of our chur 

schools add a touch of beauty to th 


room in which the service of worship is) 


held by having flowers on the pulpit.) 
Instead of leaving the task of arrangin 
them to an adult teacher or superintend-| 
ent, a committee of children can be en-|| 
trusted with the responsibility. At the} 


close of the service they could also bef 


expected to see that the flowers are givens); 
to some member of the school who is ill} 
or sent as a sign of sympathetic remem;| 
brance to any one who has been partic} 
ularly on their minds and hearts during} 
the previous week. {|| 

Another method of affording the chil-+| 
dren an opportunity to help bear the rell 


sponsibility of their own organization isi 


presented by the use of the weekly con+| 
tribution which is received in most of out] 
church schools. Ordinarily the disposition} 
of this money is left to the decision of 
the superintendent. If the children) 
through a committee of their own choos 

ing made the decision, the weekly offertory 
service would have a deeper significance 
for them. If they determined, for instance! 

to give a contribution to some local char) 

ity, one of their number could make i 

his or her duty to become acquainted} 
with the work which the society was 
doing by personal investigation and ther 
tell his fellows of what he had learnedj 
Or if this seems inadvisable, a workey 
from the charity could be invited to tel} 
the schoel of what is being done witli 
the money which is given to them. Suctf 
a method could not fail to give the chill 
dren a keener and more intelligent interes} 
in the community welfare than they 
would have by simply being told tha’ 
they had contributed $5 or $15 to this 
or that charitable purpose or social rej 
form agency. That would be an extremely 
valuable by-product of the procedure. 

Or if, perhaps, the school endeavors t 
take some of the financial burden for it; 
continuance on its own shoulders, th 
members of the finance committee would 
gain a valuable insight into one phase 0! 
church management, by helping to deter 
mine the distribution of the funds. 

Most of our church schools have specia 
services for which notices are sent oui} 
or orders of service printed. In man | 
parishes there are boys who are inter 
ested in amateur printing who might bi 
proud that they were a necessary pa | 
of the church school life. 

We might mention other ways in whicll]| 
the children can have the opportunity o 
serving this organization by taking activ’ 
part in its functioning, many of whicll] 
are undoubtedly being done in some ot 
our churches. The more we can give th 
children to do themselves, the strong 
will be their loyalty to the church schoa 
and the more truly will it be a congregall 
tional organization. } 

(To be concluded) | 
, 
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junior church, it can readily be al 
ch 
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The Free Church of America 


AY I share with the readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER some of 


M the comments that have come to 


me concerning the plan for “The Free 


_ Church of America’, which is now being 
, considered by the Universalist and Uni- 


tarian denominations? 

“Wonderful indeed our proposed union 
with the Universalists in the Free Church 
What touched me deeply 
was the knowledge that the commission 


| planned no loss of traditions or of names.” 


—QOne of our most devoted lay workers. 

“I wonder if there is as much indigna- 
tion among Universalists as among Uni- 
tarians at the abortiveness of that com- 
mittee on a merger of the two denomina- 


_ tions.”—Rey. Gordon Kent in The Ohris- 


tian Leader, July 6, 1932. 
“Whereas the latest report of the nego- 


| tiations of these commissions . . . indicates 


that the commissions have abandoned all 


efforts to unite said denominations, be it 
_ resolved that the Western Unitarian Con- 
_ ference is in favor of an actual merger 


or union of the Universalist and Unita- 


rian denominations on a basis of unquali- 
' fied freedom. 
. Western Unitarian Conference, May 16, 
| 1932. 


-’—Resolution of the 


These last two statements express the 


desire for complete and immediate union. 
_ Perhaps the sentiment is best summed up 


in a statement by Dr. Augustus P. 


| Reccord published in THe ReGistTer of 


June 16. He says, “I have just read with 
disappointment and chagrin the report of 
the joint committee of Unitarians and 
Universalists. Can it be that the joint 
committee has failed to sense the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of such a merger?” 

What are the facts? For perhaps twenty 
years efforts have been made to join the 
two denominations. Several committees 
representing both bodies have worked 
hard to this end but without definite re- 
sult. The present commission on the one 
hand is trying to avoid difficulties which 
the previous commissions failed to sur- 
mount, and on the other to work out a 
plan acceptable to the largest number 
possible in both denominations, which will 
bring into the common fellowship of the 
Free Church of America not only the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian denominations, 
but other groups of liberals. Conferences 
have already been held with liberal min- 
isters in some of the other denominations 
and community churches. The matter has 
been presented to the central committee 
of the General Conference of the Friends 
by members of the commission represent- 
ing both Universalists and Unitarians, and 
a committee of the conference has been 
appointed to give the matter further and 
careful consideration. The matter has also 
been presented to the presiding officer of 


“the Five Year Meeting of the Friends. 


Representatives of the commission ac- 
cepted an invitation to present the matter 
of the Free Chureh to the National Con- 
ference of Community Church Workers 
held in Snyder, N.Y., last May. There 
are evidences that the Free Church plan 
as outlined appeals to the people in these 


other groups. I submit two testimonials. 

“Your commissioners are finding a pro- 
phetic way out for the free churches. The 
Unitarians and the Universalists will of 
course lead the procession, but I am sure 
that many of us who are in churches of 
the same free spirit will be glad to gear 
into the movement a little later. It ought 
to be much easier, for example, for me 
to persuade this church to affiliate with 
the Free Church of America than with 
the American Unitarian Association as 
such.” So writes a prominent Congrega- 
tional minister. 

We are indebted to John Haynes 
Holmes in Unity, June 20, for a cordial 
endorsement. “Some genius has suggested 
this idea of a Free Church of America’, 
Dr. Holmes writes, ‘““which means a sort 
of holding company for the two denomina- 
tions [Universalist and Unitarian] which 
will thus unite but still maintain their 
separate identities. But this statesmanlike 
proposal has significance far beyond the 
borders of Unitarianism and Universal- 
ism! A genuine ‘Free Church’, organized 
along nation-wide lines, would attract 
other bodies. The Community Church 
movement would certainly join—or fail- 
ing the possibility of action by this loosely 
federated group, many individual com- 
munity churches would do so. The Con- 
gregationalists could not long remain out- 
side, for their freedom is a_ boasted 
heritage. The Friends, likewise, would 
have to come in. We do not believe 
that the Ethical Culturists would de- 
cline an offer of fellowship. Surely 
there is the promise here of a great 
communion of free churches and free 
souls, which may well unite the liberal 
religionists of the entire country. We 
do not wonder that the American Unita- 
rian Association at its recent meeting 
hailed ‘the birth of the Free Church of 
America with the devout hope that it 
may lead to the early and effective union 
of the forces of liberal religion’.” 

In certain tasks there is already active 
cooperation. The Unitarian and Univer- 
salist denominations are engaged in creat- 
ing a new hymnal. The two commissions, 
one from each denomination, are now 
meeting and working together, and it 
already has been decided that they will 
produce not two hymnals but one. We 
cherish the belief that the new hymnal 
will be a better book than either denomina- 
tion could have produced alone. The editor 
of the Wayside Pulpit and the editor of 
the Universalist Community Pulpit have 
decided to recommend to both denomina- 
tions the merger of these two efforts into 
one, The secretary of the department of 
social relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association is conferring with repre- 
sentatives of the Universalist General 
Convention looking toward the serving 
by our department of both denominations. 
In practically every field in which the 
two denominations are working there is 
consultation and growing cooperation. 

The members of the commission desire 
what the critics desire. The difference is 
one of method and not of aim. The com- 
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missioners believe earnestly that the plan 
of the Free Church will make possible 
not only the actual uniting of the forces 
of the Unitarian and Universalist fellow- 
ships in many of their endeavors, but 
also of other fellowships which would 
never join either denomination alone or 
even the two denominations in combina- 
tion. I know that I speak for all the com- 
missioners when I beg that the critics 
of the plan will be patient. 
Louis C. CornisH. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Reccord Once More 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 

I always read THE RecistErR editorials 
with interest and usually with approval, 
but I must dissent from the attempted 
alignment of West against Bast with re- 
gard to the proposed Universalist-Unita- 
rian merger. The Western issue was 
buried at Saratoga in 1894 and cannot he 
revived. I know that Western Unitarians 
are not a unit in favor of the merger and 
I cannot believe that Eastern Unitarians 
are a unit in opposition. Of five letters in 
favor which have appeared in THE Rea- 
ISTER, one comes from the Far West, one 
from the Middle West, two from New Eng- 
land and one from New Brunswick. If we 
could have a poll of our respective con- 
stituencies I believe that we should find 
an overwhelming majority of the minis- 
ters and laymen in both denominations 
in favor of corporate union. 

Furthermore, I dissent from the edi- 
torial implication that it is “lack of vi- 
tality” in one or both of these denomina- 
tions which has prompted this movement 
toward union. On the contrary it is the 
growing recognition of the challenging 
opportunity presented to liberal Christian- 
ity in America by the collapse of the tra- 
ditional orthodoxy, and the conviction that 
only a united liberalism can meet this 
challenge. The merger of the Unitarian 
and Universalist fellowships would be a 
step in this direction. If we wait for a 
Free Church of America, to include lib- 
erals of every denominational persuasion, 
the opportunity will have passed. 

To many of us this “Free Church of 
America” appears to be a skilfully de- 
signed attempt to postpone and perhaps 
prevent such a merger by diverting at- 
tention to what, at best, is a futile gesture. 
If the aim is cooperation, we already have 
it in the gentlemen’s agreement not to 
compete in the mission field and to co- 
operate wherever possible. If the aim is 
to construct a platform upon which lib- 
eral-minded people in all denominations 
may stand, we already have it in the Na- 
tion Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Just now church union is in the air. 


In England, three branches of the 
Methodist Church have just united. In 


Scotland, two years ago, four branches of 
the Presbyterian Church combined to 
form the United Church of Scotland. In 
Canada, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and Presbyterians pooled their differences 
and created the United Church of Canada. 
Here in the United States, Congregation- 
alists and Christians have just united, 
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God and Goodness 


ANY WHO DENY GOD “are loose morally”. 

So writes a valued contributor to THE REG- 

ister. Another reader takes up the asser- 

tion and asks, “Is it possible that there are still 

those who think that unless you believe in God 

you can’t be good?” One of these men ise Ae NOT 

ister, the other a university teacher. Both are in- 

terested in the. present theological “hurricane 

which has struck all Christendom”, namely, human- 

ism. The first man is apprehensive, the second sees 
nothing to fear. 

We are sure the majority of thoughtful religious 
people who have not made the transition in their 
thinking, regard belief in God as essential to 
foundational ethies. God is the rock, and for one 
to believe otherwise is to shift down the sands to 
doom. If, on the other hand, a man or woman has 
become convinced of the humanistic position, it 
seems almost infantile to them that there can be 
such a possibility as moral breakdown following the 
giving up of God for what seems genuine self- 
reliance. 

To this word of assurance the rejoinder is made 
that it is not true that all the people who deny God 
come to the good ground of self-reliance; on the 
contrary, they are in slippery places between their 
once solid faith and the position to which they are 
bound. The latter is all uncertain, and probably a 
great way off. While they are moving, they have no 
Star. All their honor, loyalty, truth, justice, and 
cleanness are in jeopardy. 

This view is equivalent to saying that if one is to 
be morally right, one must look to sanction and 
support in a personal God. We must take no stock 
in the self-sufficient notion that moral qualities are 
self-validating; it is nonsense to say that every 
one of the virtues that are imputed to Deity as 
their source is also to be found in man. That we 
are by nature responsive to the teaching of good- 
ness without reference to God is denied. — 

Is it not a nice problem? It seems clear to us that 
there is real support in the belief of moral anchor- 
age to God. One does feel sure. But what is 
morality? Morality. is what we believe is right 
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today ; tomorrow we may believe something better | 


and different. We speak of the new morality ; there}} 
is such a thing. Everyone knows the old, | 


straitened moral ideas which make some peoples 
hard and “set”, Yet it is quite as true that there are 
people so broad they are untrustworthy in their’ 
morals, It is these latter who have given up the 


=== 


strict code and have not got something better tonm 


take its place. That is what the minister meant | 
. 7) Hi 
when he said some people are “loose morally”.| 


They free themselves from the fear of God. 


ing in one’s detailed ethical behavior, or liberal) 
and tolerant? If one answers that question, with all’ 
of its implications, one has done something of sig-} 
nificance, If the answer is wise, it will be more than| 
any teacher of ethics has ever done to his own 
satisfaction. | 
Of one thing we are persuaded, and that is, the) 
liberal because he is a liberal is more likely to be 
regarded as “loose morally” than the conservative. | 
That is due to the fact that the liberal is an experi 
menter. He does not like conventional beliefs. He 
is always going on to the next position. That applies 
to his theory and in some measure to his conduct. | 
It is true of economics and politics, of theology and} 
ethics. 
We are not surprised that a minister inquires of? 
The Nation (in which a “liberal” contributor took 
“odvanced” views on sexuality) whether or not 
there is a connection between liberalism andj 
lechery. He is not the first one to raise a question} 
about liberal personal character. The editor replies} 
that liberals have been careful about their personal] 
conduct because they felt themselves particularly 
open to attack on account of their unconventiona 
views in other respects. A more important poin 
is that the liberal did not in the early days admitf 
moral questions into his liberalism. He held to thef 
ideas he learned before he reasoned about such in- 
delicate things. 
But it is true that every generation has taken uy 
more and more the questions of moral liberalism 
Liberals now frankly say that the conventional] 
ideas of sexual morality handed down to us are 
no more “by divine right” than ideas that have} 
been handed down in any other field. For example} 
savs The Nation, “Much that was all but univer4 
sally believed about the inviolability of marriag | 
vows and the just punishment for any kind of in | 
continence was as completely arbitrary and as 
needlessly cruel as what was taught about the privid} 
leges of rank and wealth.” | 
When it comes to the relative goodness of libs 
eral and conservative, in sexual and other normal 
matters, we believe the liberal will make quite | 
high a showing as his brother. We mean in both the) 
conventional sense of restraint and even more in the 
larger ethical view which is humane with andaall 
standing. 
Our reason is that the liberal is more kindly dis4} 
pesed toward his brother man and has more of the} 
mercy of allowance than the conservative. He reall | 
cares for him more than he does for any moral la v4 
as such. He chooses to say and to do those things) 
which will be pleasing and helpful to his fellowsd} 
‘rather than those things which a code or a conven 


| 
| 
I 
} 


N 
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Which is better, to be unyielding and unchang-§ 
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tion have made what we call morality. Liberal 
standards are higher and more effectual. That is, 
the liberal is in a superior place because he is per- 
sonal and adaptable, while the conservative is 


' governed by rules. 


It is not true that the liberal is loose, but he is 
free; there is a distinction. So it seems to us there 
is no danger of moral flabbiness even if one gives 
up traditional belief in God, provided always there 
is present the consideration of what one’s conduct 
will do to other people. And we say this: There are 
no guarantees that the most godward disposition 


_as it is illustrated in conventional religious practice 
will insure high morality. Unless the godly also 
“regard with equal devotion their kindred, their 


morals of every kind will probably be less than 


those of the liberal. 


Emerson’s Religion Examined 


STUDY of the religion of Ralph Waldo 
Jmerson in the summer issue of Hound and 
Ilorn by Henry Bamford Parkes deserves 


careful analysis especially by those who continue to 
) call themselves Unitarians. It is a thorough and 
objective essay, and one understands many things 
both good and bad in so-called liberal religion 
today when the whole story is comprehended. 


Iumerson is for once represented realistically. 


How far he is in his ultimate doctrines from the 
_accepted liberal position of our own time! The 
_theology of his mysticism seems quaintly naive and 


pale in these latter scientific times; his sheltered 


detachment from both the knowledge and the hard 


blows of actual experience accounts for the all-too- 
fine gentility of his faith. His inability to wrestle 
with the degeneracy which he saw rising round 
him at the close of his day only impelled him to 


| say: 


“T see movements, I hear aspirations, but I see 


not how the great God prepares to satisfy the heart 
of the new order of things. No church, no state 
emerges; and when we have extricated ourselves 
from all the embarrassments of the social problem, 
the oracle does not yet emit any light on the mode 


of individual life. A thousand negatives it utters, 
clear and strong, on all sides; but the sacred affirma- 
tive it hides in the deepest abyss.” 

Much of that defeatism came over to plague the 
Unitarian movement. Is it true, as Mr. Parkes 
says, that in Emerson’s time, because there was no 
“new crop of geniuses” to carry on the liberal tra- 
dition and save society, the “younger generation 
in New England took the hint”? Some of them were 
already flying to Europe or to the Roman Church. 
(What of T. 8. Eliot as a living witness?) This 
tendency Emerson deplored. So do we. For the 
rest who remained, “they formed a new conserva- 


‘tism based upon culture and good taste”, says Mr. 


Parkes; “but because it had no real faith in the 
values which it adopted, because it had lost all 
vital links with any tradition, it could not absorb 
new experiences or master its environment. Fear 
and not a religious affirmation was its root, and 
therefore it was dessicated and without vitality.” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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The Alternate Plan? 


R. JOHN R. MOTT has been conferring witha 

representative company of editors of the 

church press on the subject of prohibition. 
Unavoidably absent, the Editor of THE RucisTer 
has studied the conclusions of these enlightened 
and influential men. He agrees with them. As our 
readers know, we believe the Highteenth Amend- 
ment ought to stand and will stand. 

As closely as we are able to do so, we follow the 
ugly course of the violation of the Nation’s law, 
which is bad; that is, the violation is bad. We think 
far less of the violators than we do of the nature 
of the amendment itself. Why do people act the 
part of alcoholic “reds”? There is no need of drink, 
there is no good in drink. To end alcoholism as a 
human habit of degeneracy is a duty. The traffic 
under any condition is an evil. 

That we have in our population a large number of 
moral hybrids and contemptuous upstarts who get 
drink is a patent fact, as many kinds of lawless- 
ness prove. They are a shame upon us. Anyone will 
grant that there are also estimable people who 
think it would be better to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment. We disagree while we respect their 
sincerity. We reaffirm our unequivocal condemna- 
tion of those who break the law; we should think 
more highly of the people we esteem if they also 
condemned law-breaking, while striving for repeal. 

So much do we believe in democracy, and so 
assured are we of the majority sentiment on this 
question, we are ready for a reconsideration of pro- 
hibition by popular vote all over the country. With 
Dr. Mott we are in accord, that the vote shall be 
not merely for or against prohibition, but for pro- 
hibition or a definite, concrete alternate plan. 

Here is the issue. All the attack on the law thus 
far is destructive. There is no considerable agree- 
ment about what is better than prohibition except 
an end of prohibition, which to us is an unworthy 
and impracticable position for anyone to take. Let 
us know what is wanted by the honest repealers 
and the drinkers. 

In one respect the other editors vary from our 
own feeling. They think we are in for a long, hard 
battle against the repeal advocates. We have taken 
the matter less gravely; we may be too confident. 
But, right or wrong in this respect, we do come 
foursquare to the American principle of a vote by 
the people on a specific positive way of mastering 
this social problem. 


For the Reader 


OOK at this issue of THE Recisrer and note 
from page to page its fresh variety. Hach week 
the people whose task it is to send out a read- 

able paper, work with pains not to get stale or 
stereotyped, nor to stress anything overmuch nor 
have a peculiar twist in favor or against any 
person or cause. To go straight ahead, with in- 
terest in life and the determination to make an 
interesting presentation of life with a sense of 
values, in words affirmative, warm and convincing, 
so that we shall become better people and make a 
better world, is the whole duty of editors. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Whitney Homestead’s First Summer 


The Retreat at Stow, Mass., has brought comfort and inspiration to 
many perplexed and wearied people —Not a summer 
resort, but a rest house 


MINNA C. BUDLONG 


Stow, Mass., has been an active one. 
The visitor’s book shows the names 
of approximately 400 people who have 
passed through the houses, praising, criti- 
cizing, suggesting and in various ways 
showing appreciation of the generous gift 
of the Whitney family to the public, and 
interest in its development. The business 
register lists over 130 names of individ- 
uals who have stopped for longer or 
shorter periods of rest; some for a meal 
or a night only; others for the full two 
weeks permitted; or coming a few days 
at a time for several week-ends. Em- 
phatic has been the praise for the com- 
fort and beauty of the houses, and for 
the rest and inspiration. The Homestead 
closes October 3. 
Visitors have not come from Massachu- 
setts nor from New England only. New 


TT sto summer at Whitney Homestead, 


Jersey, New York, Washington, D.C., 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Florida, California, 


are seen on the register. Very welcome 
was a call from a devoted Alliance worker 
in Victoria, B.C. Unique was the call 
from one who said he had “detoured” in 
his trip from Los Angeles to Miami, in 
order to “see again Stow and its new 
enterprise’’. 

The spirit of the place is self-help. The 
meals are abundant and nourishing. Hach 
takes his tray of food from the counter, 
selects a seat at one of the adjacent 
tables and waits on himself for whatever 
else may be needed. For entertainment 
there are various indoor and outdoor 
games, besides charming waiks and rides. 
Some guests enjoy most of all the hours 
of quiet reading or conversation on the 
wide veranda, or the communion with 
nature in some sheltered nook, watching 
the robins on the grass or the squirrels 
at play among the oaks. Before leaving, 
all express the help found in withdrawing 
for even a few days from the turmoil 
of the city to the tranquillity of country 
lanes, and the strength and inspiration 
of the horizon at Spindle’s top. But for 
those who want activity in vacation, there 
are Several clubs within three miles which 
offer swimming, fishing, baseball, tennis, 
golf and horse-back riding. 

Suggestions for improvement and de- 
velopment of the project have not been 
lacking. Some referred to items overlooked 
or necessarily delayed in the confusion 
of the first few months of opening, which 
could be immediately adopted. Others 
must wait their opportunity in the 
gradual upbuilding of the property. A 
few were based on an erroneous concep- 
tion of the mission of Whitney Home- 
stead: as when some, seeing a vacancy, 
thought the room should be immediately 
filled with guests who would remain by 
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the month or for the season, not realizing 
how that would limit the benefit to a few 
individuals. Others urged that the 
meadows and hill be dotted with tents 
“so everybody can come”. 

The estate has been a haven of rest 


to a number of troubled souls. The 


troubles have varied: from fear that one 
was withholding information that might 
help in the Lindbergh case, through anx- 
iety over a relative missing with a re- 
volver in his possession, to the many who 
fortunes 


found friends and vanishing 


WHITNEY HOMESTEAD REMODELED 


with unemployment, and with loneliness 
to face. All troubles fall into proper per- 
spective when there is opportunity to face 
them directly. Professional men and 
women have found in the freedom from 
routine interruptions a chance to complete 
a paper or plan a course for classroom 
or pulpit. : 

In June an Open House Day was held 
for the residents of Stow and vicinity, 
who have been much interested in the 
success of the undertaking and have con- 
tributed generously in flowers, fruit and 
friendliness to make the visitors welcome. 
Much of the attractiveness of the two 
houses has come from the fresh flowers 
frequently sent from neighboring gardens. 

Whitney Homestead is planned pri- 
marily for the rest and refreshment of 
individuals, but various clubs and con- 
ferences have found it adapted to their 
needs. Among these are the Unity Club 
of Reading, Mass., the first to come, and 
the first to give tangible proof of its ap- 
preciation in the form of a Guest Book 
bound in soft leather. A group of Uni- 
versalists from Somerville, Mass., having 
their annual outing in the vicinity, visited 
the houses in a body. The Cheerful Letter 
committee of the Hingham, Mass., Al- 
liance came bringing for vacation reading 
100 volumes of fiction not needed in their 
work but much enjoyed by tired people in 
search of light reading. This Alliance 
later sent a dainty quilt quite suitable 
for the quaint chambers of the Old House. 
A section of the Field and Garden Club 
found the Homestead a convenient rally- 
ing point for one of its walking trips. 
The officers and chairmen of the Hvening 


Alliance of Greater Boston gathered or 
week-end to confer on plans for the yeas’ 
work. The Worcester Association of Mi wy 
isters held its fall session here, and tl 
Hudson Alliance opened its year by lunch) 
ing in the beautiful dining room. 1 

Many have been the informal discug| 
sions and services held on the sheltere} 
end of the piazza or grouped around t | 
fountain. Ministers supplying the churc} 


| 


at Stow during the absence of Rev. Will 


burn B. Miller have been entertaineq| 3 
There has been no lack of various vievi) 


points vigorously upheld. But minister! 
and Alliance women have not been the onl! 
guests. An opinion prevailed at first thail| 
the Homestead was only for “aged Un#) 
tarian ministers”, and the misunderstang@) 
ing went so far that one professional mai | 
gave as his reason for spending his vacaij 
tion elsewhere that he “could not affort ) 
to let himself be classed with broken aa | 
ministers”. But before the summer wal} 
over the register showed names of bus} 
ness men, lawyers, chemists, professorw 
and others, all enthusiastic over the res 
that the peace and quiet had given then} 
“T cannot even remember how my offic?) 
looks’, said one. It has been hard to ré@ 
fuse sanctuary to those not physicaay 
strong, but there is no provision for spé 
cial diet nor personal service. One mus 
be able to climb stairs and walk acros 
the field for meals, to gain admission. 
The rides nearby include Concord, Lex 
ington, the Wayside Inn, Fruitlands, th} 
Shaker House and Indian museum on th} 
Sears estate at Harvard; the metropolitar 
reservoir at Clinton; Wachusett an: 
other less-known but still worthwhill 
drives. J | 
The Homestead is not for Unitarian 
alone. Perhaps the catholicity of its mis} 
sion is best expressed by one of differs 
ing faith who came “almost too wear} 
for words”, and departed in ten days si 
refreshed physically and spiritually thall 
she asked permission to leave a checill! 
toward the “Chapel Fund”, that she migh i 
feel she was helping pass on to other! 
some of the strength and peace she had 


found for herself. For Whitney Home 
stead is not a roadhouse, nor a restanranil 
nor a summer hotel but a rest house “bi 
the side of the road” which tries to bil 
“a friend to man’, 
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President Hoover Wrote to Her 


Four generations of the family joine 
in the celebration of the 104th birthda,l 
of Mrs. Harriet Lavinia Horton Hodges}} 
member of the Unitarian Church, Lynn 
Mass. Mrs. Hodges was born in Ma 
chester, England, September 18, 1828. Sh . 
came to America at the age of three. Sh i) 
attributes her long life to the fact that) 
she is always busy, and therefore happy 
Her heart was gladdened on her birthda | 
by a letter of congratulation from Presi, 
dent Hoover. Mrs. Hodges, for many year}! 
before coming to Lynn, was an activ 
member of the Unitarian church in Ne | 
port, R.I. Recently, the New Englan 
Associate Alliance presented her with thi} 
quilt which is given to the oldest livins 
Alliance member in New England. 
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Alliance Booth 


Massachusetts branches conducted one at 
Eastern States Exposition 


STELLA R. ROBBINS 


Chairman Massachusetts Committee on 
Social Science 


HE Alliance branches of Massachu- 
BY] sett conducted their booth for the 

distribution of Unitarian literature 
at the Hastern States Wxposition for the 
fourth year. The Pxposition met at Spring- 
field, Mass., September 18-24. Miss 
Hease, social service chairman of the 
Springfield Alliance, was in charge, as- 
sisted by members of the Connecticut 
Valley branches. Many of our alliances 
contribute yearly to help maintain this 
service. 

The booth with its prominent sign, Gen- 
eral Alliance of Unitarian Women, was 
in the center of the Industrial Arts Build- 
ing. The display was attractively ar- 
ranged. Beautiful church chairs and 
candelabra furnished a pleasing and suit- 
able background. Fresh flowers were con- 
stantly supplied by interested Springfield 
friends. The attendants on duty at the 
booth encouraged friendly conversation 
and questions of all those who stopped at 
the display shelf. Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins 
of Boston was in attendance this year and 
Selected material according to its appeal 
to the public. A very close permanent 
record of what has been taken from the 
booth each year is kept by the committee 
for this purpose; 3,121 pieces were dis- 
tributed in 1931. A friendly word was 
given in each instance. 

Mothers asked for prayers, and other 
material, which might be used in religious 
education in the home. Community wel- 
fare pamphlets, particularly those deal- 
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ing with rural projects, 
taken, sermons with 
always proving popular. 

One indication that the booth is meet- 
ing a need is that some come each year 
and ask for more literature. Many say 
that they have been interested and helped. 
One caller said, “I got such good things 
from you last year, I would like more. 
What have you new this year?” 

The booth had to be ready for the open- 
ing of the Exposition Sunday noon. Mon- 
day was Children’s Day. The committee 
this year gave the children a blotter with 
a picture of George Washington and his 
home, with a quotation which might ap- 
peal to them. The blotter contained the 
address of our headquarters, thus es- 
tablishing definite connection with our 
work. On other days the Exposition at- 
tendance was more general -and the dis- 
play appealed more to adults. The com- 
mittee in charge are convinced that the 
most effective distribution is made in 
answer to requests, rather than indis- 
criminate giving. All were asked to regis- 
ter at the booth. Some were unwilling ; 
others were happy to do so. Any who were 
interested were told the address of the 
Unitarian church nearest their home. 

The American Unitarian Association 
was helpful in supplying much of the 
material. An effort was also made to dis- 
tribute suitable material printed by any 
of our organizations. Nothing is sold at 
the booth. 

The effectiveness of this method of 
spreading the knowledge of our liberal 
gospel cannot be precisely measured. Four 
years of close study of those who are in- 
terested enough to ask for our message 
convince the workers that through the 
booth they have found one way. Most of 
the questions, and many of the needs, can 
be well answered by our Unitarian faith. 


were eagerly 
appealing titles 


DELEGATES TO THE 1932 CONFERENCE AT ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 
Group Representing the International Association for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity 


and Religious Freedom, Including Well-known 


American Unitarians. 
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‘Freedom for the New Day” 


The Laymen’s League chapter in 
Nashua, N.H., is to follow through the 
coming year one of those unified, co- 
ordinated programs repeatedly suggested 
by the League to its chapters as calculated 
to “get somewhere’, to leave one intel- 
lectually and spiritually wiser with re- 
spect to the world in which he lives. The 
topic is “Freedom for the New Day”, and 
eight successive meetings will consider 
those interferences with personal liber- 
ties which seem to be called for, or un- 
called for, in an evolving social order. 
The program was prepared by League 
headquarters on the basis of a similar 
Series arranged and carried out one year 
by the Hosmer chapter in Berkeley, Calif. 


The League is always glad to render 
such service to its chapters. 
Speakers will be Percy W. Gardner, 


lawyer, formerly president of the League ; 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the American 
Unitarian Association; Prof. William 4 
Foster, director of the Pollak Foundation 
for Kconomic Research; Prof. Clarence 
R. Skinner of Tufts College; Clifford R. 
Davis, Boston, Mass., newspaper man; 
President Herbert GC. Parsons of the 
League; Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of 
the Harvard Law School; and Rey. Otto 
Lyding, minister of the Nashua church, 
who will summarize and interpret the 
work of the year. 


The Liberal Laymen’s Position 
The liberal layman is in the position 
both of acute responsibility and of pe- 
culiar advantage. His faith is positive 
in its affirmations of humanity. If he is 
freed from the superstition of miraculous 
interventions, he needs to be free from 
the superstition that wrongs are righted 
by lofty indifference. If he is possessed 
with the belief that his salvation is by 
his own efforts, he needs the realization 
that society’s salvation is to be won by 
the union of his efforts with others like- 
minded. Such is the demand for the active 

brotherhood of men in free churches. 


HERBERT C. Parsons. 


Will Meet at Stockton, Calif. 


The Associate Alliance of Northern 
California is to meet at Stockton, October 
12, when the branch of that church, Mrs. 
I’. A. Hall, president, will act as hostess. 
The ministers of the Bay Region are hay- 
ing a luncheon meeting on the same day 
and will join with the ladies in the after- 
noon meeting at the church when Dr. 
M. R. Biselen, professor of history at the 
College of the Pacific, will give an ad- 
dress on “An Expanding Horizon in a 
Shrinking World.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A New Deal and the Economic Chaos 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


A New Dray. By Stuart Chase. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


There is little question that today the 
chief preoccupation of mankind, thinking 
and unthinking alike, lies in the field of 
economics. With -a yast majority this is 
a very practical concern; they are dis- 
turbed because the present economic sys- 
tem does not yield them a sufficient re- 
ward in food, clothing and shelter to 
satisfy their elementary needs, or they 
are worried for fear that such may be 
the case in the immediate future. For the 
thinking minority this concern shows it- 
self in an attempt to describe, analyze, or 
reconstruct the present economic system 
so that it may better perform its functions. 

A New Deal the present reviewer con- 
siders without exception the most signifi- 
cant treatment of the present situation 
with which he is acquainted. 

Mr. Chase reiterates that we have solved 
the problem of production but we still do 
not know how to distribute the goods 
which we produce. Theoretically we know 
what is necessary, namely, “a dependable 
supply of purchasing power” ; but our tra- 
ditional industrial system is not pointed 
in that direction. The aim of present-day 
industry and finance is to provide means 
by which certain individuals may accu 
mulate wealth, and the assumption is 
that in this accumulation they serve a 
social purpose of producing the world’s 


goods. This attitude of mind has even 
been sanctified by religion. Mr. Chase 
illustrates this by the following quota- 


tion from Hasy Lessons on Money Matters 
for the Use of Young People published by 
the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge: “It is curious to ob- 
serye how, through the wise and benefi- 
cent arrangements of Providence, men 
thus do the greatest service to the public 
when they are thinking of nothing but 
their own gain.” He shows how false this 
asstunption is by listing the sixteen ways 
in which one may make money or gain 
under present conditions, as follows: 


1. The creation of an artificial 
monopoly. 
2. The tying up of a patent or 


secret process. 

3. The ingenious  vvercoming of the 
interest rate in selling credit to the 
wayfaring man. 

4, The manufacturing of a useless, 
adulterated or even vicious product. 

5. The creation of a demand for a 
product which, good in its modest way, 
deserves no such price or no such use 
as its advertising blasts out for it. 

6. The creation of new fashions in 
costumes, fads or novelties. 


7. The manufacture and manipula- 
tion of more or less dubious stocks 
and bonds. 

8. Speculating in securities. 

9. Speculating in land and natural 
resources. 

10. Speculating in commodities. 

11. The promotion of parasitic 
industries. 

12. Graft in politics. 

13. Graft in business. 

14. Racketeering. 

15. Dumping surplus 
abroad. 

16. Rushing blindly in to compete 
when excess capacity already threat- 
ens the industry. 


production 


All of these ways of seeking one’s own 
gain are fundamentally unethical and 
anti-social, and yet they are the ways in 
which one may get rich in present so- 
ciety. None of these methods answers the 
important questions of life, namely, “how 
to live, how to use one’s leisure time, how 
to improve the biological stock, how to edu- 
cate, how to love and marry, how to 
develop the arts, and how to get the most 
out of life’. 

After placing this bomb under our pres- 
ent system, Mr. Chase goes on to tell how 
it has worked. He points out that lwisses- 
faire, everyone for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost, is not only unethical 
but impractical. Despite our protestations 
of rugged or “ragged” individualism, we 
have embarked on vast schemes of col- 
lectivism. 

In a chapter entitled “Pioneers and 
Progress”, Mr. Chase explains why it was 
that even with this fundamentally un- 
sound economie and ethical system we got 
along as well as we did in the last cen- 
tury. It was primarily because there were 
new lands and new opportunities, but 
today those new lands and opportunities 
are a thing of the past. 

The present tail-spin with its gloom and 
depression, has called into existence two 
types of practitioners whom Mr. Chase 
describes as “witch doctors” and “sur- 
geons”. The witch doctors are our bank- 
ers, big-business men, and __ politicians. 
Everyone of their remedies without ex- 
ception Mr. Chase considers unsound. 

There are three possibilities open to us: 

1. Red revolution. 

2. A dictatorship of business inter- 
ests, and 

3. A planned social economy. 


The road to revolution, he claims, is 
blocked in America partly because of the 
immense suffering that it would cause. 

The second road seems more possible, and 
yet it too presents difficulties. Such a dicta- 
torship would not be the fearful thing that 
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the Reds portray it to be. If it were reall} 
intelligent dictatorship it would assum 


that the masses must have purchasing? 
power. Its results would be a “subservient, 


inarticulate but reasonably prosperous 
mass of consumers and workers caterin 
to a small group of Olympian spenders” 


Its difficulty, however, lies in that it only 


thinks in terms of profitable consumer 
and not in terms of human beings. Ther 
would be no individualism at all lef 


under such a scheme of things. We would}} 
be told exactly what we should buy and} 


we must buy it. 
In what way does the third road cary; 
us? According to Mr. Chase it is the roac 


in the direction of control by the scien+ 
tists for the benefit of all. It does away 


of the engineer, the technician. It heaGy 


at once with a great part of private profit; 


the control of most of our major indus 
tries immediately in the hands of govern 
ment and the control 
in turn in the hands 
technician. 

We need above all else a stable medium! 
of exchange; next we need an end to 
the ups and downs of the business cycle, 
Mr. Chase’s plan calls for a managed cur- 
rency, an increase of income by inherit-+ 


and puts in its place social profit. It al 
i 


of the 


ance taxes, higher wages, the elimination! 


of governmen | 
skilled) 


of tariffs, the control of foreign invest 1 
ments, and a governmental curb on specu- 
lation. In fact, he would do away with the 
stock market altogether, putting in its 
place, to meet men’s instinct for gambling, 
a national lottery. He also demands | 
national industrial budget, a shortenin 
of the work week, unemployment insur- 
ance, consumers’ education and industria 
decentralization. These latter 
with machines as the first group deals 
with money, and for both he would advo 
cate reserve and continuing planning off 
public works, particularly housing and 
rural electrification, long-term government] 
budgeting, the control of domestic invest- 
ment and national and regional planning} 
boards. 

It is impossible in the space of a re 
view to comment in detail on each one off 
these suggestions, but together they seem 


1 


| 
| 
reforms dea | 


to the reviewer to be of immense impor-] 


tance. Mr. Chase explains how each one 
can be accomplished with comparatively 


little upset to our present political order 


1 


! 


What is needed more than all else is alll 
conversion of men from the belief thati} 
private profit is the ultimate concern off, 
each individual. Here lies the field off] 
religion. Theoretically, religion and reli4f] 


gion alone has preached for centuries thati 
man does not live for himself alone, an 
yet we have allowed ourselves to let our 
energy evaporate in preaching. Here wé 


have outlined for us by economists and} 


technicians the way by which our preach 


ing may become practical. Eyery preachet|f 


of religion should read and ponder A Nea 


Deal, and not only every preacher bu | 
every religious-thinking man and womazl| 


should consider whether he or she cannot 
first by changing his own orientation ané 
secondly by political and economic action) 
help to bring into existence a world i 
which his ideals of today may become the 
realities of tomorrow, 


] 


\ 
} 


| 
| 


i] 
| 


} 


| 
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Old Bulfinch Church in Pittsfield, Mass., 


Arouses Interest of Berkshire Citizens 


Proposal for its restoration and creation of historic center 
ENR Ga VES 


WO hundred representative citizens 

of Berkshire County, Mass., gathered 

in Pittsfield during the summer to 
hear Rey. Frederick T. Persons, librarian 
of the Congregational Library at Boston, 
advocate the restoration of the Bulfinch 
church in Pittsfield. He spoke in the old 
church itself as the upper story or gal- 
lery level of this historic building, was 
‘floored over in 1852—and has since been 
used for social purposes. Originally the 
' First Church of Pittsfield, it stood on the 
old village green from 17938 to 1852. In 
‘that year a fire led to its being sold to 
the Young Ladies’ Institute, which later 
) sold out to the Maplewood Hotel. 

Mr. Persons gave an illustrated lecture 
on “Warly American Churches’ with 
Especial Reference to the Work of Bul- 
finch’. This “Father of American Archi- 
tecture” built four state capitols, finished 
| the National Capitol, erected the first 
theatre in Boston, enlarged Faneuil Hall; 
lost his own and his wife’s fortunes in 
' planning crescent-shaped streets in Bos- 
ton, built choice homes on Beacon Hill 
and guided the fortunes of that city for 
twenty years as its chief selectman. 

Of bis churches not more than four 
remain, Pittsfield and Lancaster in Massa- 
chusetts, Peterboro, New Hampshire, and 
the New North in Boston, and one of these 
is questioned as having been really his. 
| Pittsfield was the second church he 
planned (1789), being preceded by the 
Hollis Street Church, erected in 1788— 
and taken down in 1810. The Pittsfield 
church is Bulfinch’s only wooden struc- 
_ture which remains. 

The years have been kind to the Pitts- 
' field church. Owing to its disuse as a 
_ church and its obscurity, experts have 
almost forgotten that it still exists. Still 
better, it has not been “improved”. Mr. 
| Persons examined it carefully before giv- 
ing his lecture and expressed his delight 
at finding so much still intact. I quote 
his words: “The pilasters on the sides and 
| the clapboards with their hand-wrought 
nails seem to be original, and the same 
/is true of the entire cornice of the build- 
ing. Of all the ‘Bulfinch fronts’ of which I 
know, this seems to be the best. The 
| proportions are perfect. Three superb 
/front doors with their original panelling 
and their fine classical enframements are 
unsurpassed in the American Colonial; 
and the original Palladian windows will 
delight the soul of every lover of this 
school. 

m= “The present ball-room has been created 
} by putting timbers across at the gallery 
level and its delicate Ionic columns, sup- 
porting the ceiling as well as the ceiling 
itself, are undoubtedly in their original 
state. 

| “Phis old meetinghouse has been pro- 
nounced by a competent authority ‘the 
“most famous building in Western Massa- 


chusetts’, and I should entirely agree 
with this judgment. It is a monument of 
the finest period of American architecture 
and as such is worthy of a permanent 
location in the center of Pittsfield.” 

Mr. Persons visited, before he delivered 
his address, the southeast corner of 
the old village green (now called the City 
Square) close to the present First Church, 


the site of which is where the Bulfinch 
church once stood. 
Twelve years ago, Unity Church ex- 


changed its Linden Street property for 
this central location. A parish house was 
erected; but the church building was left 
for the future. 

By shifting the Peace Party House 
(now used as a parsonage) to the north- 
east corner of the substantial lot, room 
can be made to put the Bulfinch church, 
facing west next to the parish house. Here 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


it will be home again on the village green, 
with which its memories are inseparably 


associated. Moreover, with the VPeace 
Party House (1776), the most famous 


historical dwelling in Pittsfield, and the 
church together, there will be created the 
historical center of the city. 

General good will has been shown 
toward the plan by those who have been 
longest in Pittsfield, but the uncertain 
business conditions have made even the 
suggestion of funds impossible. Neverthe- 
less a strong sponsoring committee has 
been formed. Such names as Z. Marshall 


Crane of Dalton, W. L. Adam, Walter 
Prichard Baton, Miss Anna lL. Dawes, 


Miss Mary Parsons of Lenox, Miss Mabel 


Choate of Stockbridge, Mrs. Merle D. 
Graves, Napoleon Campbell, Adrian 
Comper, Mrs. William HE. Cushing, Miss 


Iiarriet EH. Plunkett, Miss Redfield, Miss 
Fanny Colt, Robert Francis, John Barker, 
Frederick C. Peach, Joseph E. Peirson, 
Kelton B. Miller, Rev. John Gratton, min- 
ister, First Church, Pittsfield, and Wil- 
liam Sumner Appleton of Boston, indicate 
not only the general confidence of Pitts- 
field in the plan but the historic and civic 
interests of Berkshire County. 


Various religious communions would 
make this restoration of the Bulfinch 


church a community effort. 
Unitarians will appreciate the generous 
words of Mr. Persons: “It was built by a 


Congregational society. But it must be 
remembered that Unitarians are also 


Congregationalists, and they have shown 


aye 


Ot 


themselves competent and 
custodians of historic 
Unitarians need a 


Pittsfield, if their 


appreciative 
church buildings.” 
church building in 
message is to take 
permanent root in conservative reli- 
gious soil. An histeric church will win 
them a welcome that it would take many 
years of hard effort to acquire. They can 
buy this Bulfinch church, move it, restore 
it and create a fund for its permanent 
maintenance for $100,000, a smaller sum 
than most metropolitan churches now 
cost. 

W. L. Adam, president of the Berkshire 
County Savings Bank. whose father wor- 
shiped in the Bulfinch church and is 
himself a lover of the Bulfinch tradition, 
is willing to receive any funds which 
individuals want to place in his hands. 


its 


Professor Alfred S. Cole Preacher 
Channing Church, Newton, Mass. 
Rey. Alfred $8. Cole, assistant professor 
of Homiletics in Crane Theological School, 
has been engaged to supply the pulpit of 
Channing Church in Newton, Mass., dur- 
ing the fall and winter months and began 
his duties Sunday, September 25. 


Professor Cole was born in Buckfield, 
Maine, October 9, 18938, and graduated 
from the high school in that town. In 


1919 he graduated from Crane Theological 
School of Tufts College and has since 
held) pastorates at All Souls Church, 
Portland, Maine (1920-1923), West Som- 
erville Universalist Church (1923-1929), 
and the Chureh of the Reconciliation 
(Unitarian-Universalist ), Utica, NSvé 
(1929--31). In the fall of 19381 he was 
called to his present position in Crane 
Theological School, which he continues 
to fill. 

Professor Cole’s home is at 42 Hutchins 
Road, Medford. His wife was Miss 
Barbara Sawyer of Somerville. They have 
one child, a daughter, now in her fourth 
year. 


Install Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman 


as Minister in Lexington, Mass. 


Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Congrega- 


tional Society in Lexington, Mass., on 
Wednesday, October 5. The old white 
meetinghouse with its lofty spire was 


filled with a loyal throng. Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt, secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, opened the ceremonies 
with an inyocation. The Scripture lesson 


was read by Rey. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Mass. The installation 
sermon was given by Dr. Frederick R. 


Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., followed by 
the act of installation which consisted of 
a statement by John F. Ballard, chair- 
man of the parish committee, a congre- 
gational response, and a reply by the min- 
ister. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., gave 
the charge to the minister, and Rey. 
Walter F. Greenman of West Newton, 
Mass.. the charge to the congregation. 
Rey. Christopher Collier of the Hancock 
Congregational Church extended a_wel- 
come for the community and Mr. Chap- 
man pronounced the benediction. 


Our Old Gospel 


Opportunity for the Liberal churches in the 
eclipse of orthodox faith 


In a recent sermon Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, of the First Unitarian Church 
in Detroit, Mich., raised the question 
whether the experience through which the 
world. is passing indicates a decline of 
faith with the consequent decadence of 
morals. On the contrary, he said, it 
demonstrates the failure of the tradi- 
tional faith as a promoter of the moral 
life. Today orthodoxy is bankrupt. It has 
magnified correctness of belief and mini- 
mized correctness of behavior. It has 
exalted creed and underestimated char- 
acter. It has proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that the one all-important question 
is not what one can do but what one 
believes. 

“Today this older interpretation of reli- 
gion as other-worldly and remote from 
everyday life is rapidly losing ground”, 
continued Dr. Rececord. “Already it has 
lost its hold upon the more thoughtful 
people in every community. Only too often 
in their abandonment of the traditional 
religion they have thought that they had 
emancipated themselves from the neces- 
sity for any religion. When we gain their 
confidence and ascertain their real con- 
victions, we find that instead of believing 
less they believe more. Instead of suffer- 
ing a decline, their faith has experienced 
enlargement. The larger universe which 
science has revealed has compelled belief 
in a larger God, a more human Christ, a 
more reverent attitude toward this life 
and a more reasonable conception of the 
life to come. 

“This points to the opportunity pre- 
sented to our liberal churches. For more 
than a century we have been the still, 
small voice, calling attention to this 
larger faith. The voice is still small but 
it is gaining in volume and in power. 
What we have whispered in the seclusion 
of our scattered churches, liberal preach- 
ers in other communions are now pro- 
claiming from the housetops, and for their 
supposed discoveries in religion they are 
gaining world-wide acclaim. And yet their 
new gospel is strangely like our old gospel. 
There is not a sentence in the preachments 
of Harry Emerson Fosdick for which we 
cannot find a parallel in the writings of 
Channing and Emerson and Parker and 
other great liberal preachers of a hundred 
years ago. And we are their legitimate 
successors. Like them we believe in God; 
we do not believe in certain affirmations 
about God which constitute the stock-in- 
trade of traditional Christianity. 

“We believe in the human Jesus; we 
do not believe in the theological Christ, 
a Galilean peasant in the trappings of 
Deity, in order that he might be given 
a place as the second member in an im- 
possible Trinity. We believe in an eternity 
of living as the heritage of every child of 
God; we do not believe in the heaven 
and hell of the traditional theology. We 
do not dogmatize about the future life 
as readily as did our fathers, we are less 
willing to commit ourselves with regard 
to the location, dimensions, and furnish- 
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ings of the heavenly mansions, but deep 
down in our hearts there is an instinctive 
yearning for something better than this 
life affords, a conviction that nature can- 
not assent to such an irreparable loss as 
would be involved in the extinction of 
conscious personality with its burden of 
moral capacity and spiritual power, and 
above all the belief that if God is and if 
his highest and best name is love, then 
the things that he has prepared for those 
who love him must surpass anything that 
eye hath seen or ear heard or the heart 
of man conceived. This is our faith, one 
that seems to shine forth more brightly 
after every seeming eclipse. Its wide- 
spread and increasing acceptance does not 
point to a decline of faith and a de- 
cadence of morals; it points rather to an 
ethical awakening and to a revival of 
genuine religion.” 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland and India 


The Modern Review, of Calcutta, which 
is India’s most important monthly, is 
publishing from the pen of Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland a series of eight extended 
articles on “Eminent Americans” (“Ameri- 
cans. Whom India Should Know’’), em- 
bracing Emerson, Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Whittier, Channing, Garrison and Lincoln. 
These articles have been preceded hy 
others on three “Eminent American 
Women” (Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone 
and Alice Stone Blackwell). 

The total number of Dr. Sunderland’s 
articles of considerable length which have 
appeared in The Modern Review and 
other Indian periodicals within the past 
ten years has been nearly fifty. Also three 
books from his pen have been issued by 
Indian publishing houses, namely, ‘India 
and World Brotherhood’, and “Wealth, 
Beauty, and Youth for All’, by Ganesh 
and Co., of Madras, and “India in 
Bondage” by Ramananda Chatterjee and 
Company, of Calcutta. 

It will interest Unitarians to know that 
although the articles on “Eminent Ameri- 
cans” (men and women) have not been 
written at all for the purpose of religious 
propaganda, yet the fact that nearly all 
the characters treated have been avowed 
Unitarians has enabled the writer to give 
incidentally much information regarding 
American Unitarianism—its leaders, its 
thought, its achievements and its influ- 
ence—-indeed, far more than has ever 
been published in India before; and this 
information has gone, and is going, to 
the best minds in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Chatterjee, the editor of The Modern 
Review, who is a prominent leader of 
the Brahmo Samaj, is warmly in sym- 
pathy with Unitarianism, and welcomes 
to his columns the Unitarian knowledge 
and thought which the articles contain. 


Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet with the Universalist ministers 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, October 10, at 11 a.m. 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., 
will be the speaker. 


f 
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Ordain A. N. Moore | 


Service of installation also, in Franklin, 
N. H.—Minister graduate of | 
Meadville, 1932 


Arthur Newell Moore was ordained in 
the Unitarian ministry and installed as || 
minister of the First Congregational So- |}; 
ciety, Unitarian, in Franklin, N.H., ji 
Wednesday, September 21. President|) 
Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville Theo-|) 
logical School preached the sermon. His || 
subject was worship. Addressing the new)] 
minister of the church, Dr. Snow said, ||| 
“Worship under your leadership will be}] 
the heart of this church. The leadership} 
given you will be by you wisely used to ||| 
lead these people to a better brother-|| 
hood, to something closer to the Kingdom }} 
of God.” | 

Hon. Thomas F. Clifford, for the board}} 
of trustees, conducted the ordination cere. | 
mony. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Chicago }}| 


delivered the prayer; Rey. Ralph Hf.) 
Bailey of Cambridge, Mass., gave the} 


charge to the minister, and Rey. Wilton ||| 
E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., Mr. Moore’s | 
predecessor in Franklin, the charge to the }j 
people. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rev. Charles R. Joy, vice-) 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- | 
ciation. Rev. Arthur A. Richards of the) 
Christian Church in Franklin, gave Mr. | 
Moore the welcome to the community. | 
Mr. Moore pronounced the benediction. A| 
reception followed the service. 

Mr. Moore was born February 21, 1902, ! 
in Wayland, Mass. He prepared for col-| 
lege at Brown and Nichols School, Cam-| 
bridge, Mass. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1928, and received his M.A. 
degree in 1925. For two years he took} 
graduate work in economics. He filled | 
a Federal position in Washington as an| 
agricultural economist for three years. 
Taking up the study of theology, in which 
he had previously been interested, he was 
able, in two years, to obtain the degree on 
bachelor of divinity in Meadville Theo-} 
logical School in June, 1932. bal 

Mr. Moore was married in Chicago} 
shortly after his graduation to Miss 
Bertha Frances Smith, daughter of Lyda | 
Jane Wilde Smith of Somerville, Mass., | 
who had been a student at the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago where 
she specialized in music and religious edu- | 
cation. She is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke} 
in the class of 1928. During three years i 
in the University uf Chicago she took |} 
an active part in settlement work in il 
South Chicago in the steel mills district. ||) 
She was director of religious education |} 
in the Byrd Memorial Congregational 
church last year. 


My 


Children’s Church, Middleboro, Mass. 


A children’s church was organized by || 
the First Unitarian Society of Middleboro, 
Mass., on September 25 for children above } 
the primary department. The minister will 
conduct the services, but the first sermon 
was given by Rey. Josiah Coleman Kent, || 
visiting preacher. Following the service }) 
a period of graded instruction will be | 
given under the general supervision of | 
Miss Jane Bennett, until recently a 
teacher at Bridgewater Normal College. | 


} 
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What They Preach About 


Subjects of sermons gathered at random 
from church calendars 


An indication of what Unitarian minis- 
ters are thinking and preaching may be 
given by the following list of sermon sub- 
jects published in church calendars re- 
ceived during the past year: 

Rev. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., had for the theme of the year 
“The Citizen in His Community”, with 
eight general divisions of the main topic: 
I, “Educational Life of the Community” ; 
TI, “The Liberal Church in the Commun- 
ity”; III, “Social Health and Life of the 


' Community”; IV, “Home Life in the Com- 


munity”; V, “The Local Community in 
the World Community”; VI, “Religious 
Factors in the Community”; VII, ‘“Com- 
merce and the Community”; VIII, “Cul- 
tural Life of the Community”. 

Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 


' N.Y.: “The Relief of Mental Depression”, 


“Liberalism’s Opportunity in the Present 
Crisis’, “Spiritual Pngineering”, “Spirit- 
ual Growth in a Changing World”, “The 
Real Test of Life’. 

Rev. Ramsford Balmforth of Cape 
Town, South Africa: “What is Happen- 
ing to the Churches?”, “The Necessity of 


- Communism”, “Does Everything Happen 


According to the Will of God? If so, Is 
Man Merely a Tool and an Instrument, 
or a Fellow Worker With God?”. 

Rev. Harvey Swanson of Portland, 
“The Challenge of Behaviorism”, 
“The Challenge of Humanism”, ‘The 
Challenge of the Theology of Crisis’, “In 
Defence of a Rational Faith’. 

Rev. Fred Merrifield of Chicago, IIL: 


' “Keeping Romance in Life’, “Forgotten 


Voices of the Mighty Past”, “Idols Be- 
hind Altars”’, “Progress Through the 
Clash of Faiths’, “Can the Pope Unite 
the Christian World?”’. 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, 
Mass.: “Rudder, Anchor, and Compass”, 
“The Revaluation of Prejudices’, “Can 


We Defend the Idea of a Beneficent God?”’, 


“Ig the Modern Man Religious?’, “The 
Purchase Price”. 

Dr. Howard B. Bard of San Diego, 
Calif.: “The Scientific Upheaval”, “Evo- 
lution on the Human Level”, “The Great 
Blementals”, “Beyond the Narrowly 
Human”, “In the Larger Setting”. 

Rev. Robert W. Jones of Wollaston, 
Mass.: “The Supremacy of the Spirit’, 
“The Sacredness of Personality”, “The 
Commonwealth of Man”, “The Ultimate 
Fulfillment of Man’s Rational Dreams”. 

Rev. Warren P. Blodgett of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: “Courage, Gaiety, and the Quiet 
Mind”, “The Apathy of the American 
People”, “The Lost Individual”, “Arma- 
ment—More or Less? Force or Reason ?’. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt of Hollis, N.Y.: “Our 
Motives in Living”, “Today’s Need—Con- 


structive Realism’, “Religion in Cali- 
fornia”, “A Choice—New Religion or 
None”, “Finding Values Worthy of 
Devotion”. 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass. : 
“Building the Free Chureh”, “The Flight 
from Jesus”, “Action that Saves”, “Sin 
and Society”. 
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Rey. Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, Neb. : 
“The Cosmic Significance of Song’, ‘The 
Evolving Wonder of Color and Form”, 
“The Creative Enchantment of Words”, 
“Religion—Greatest of Arts”. 

Rey. John H. Hershey of Laconia, N.H.: 
“Winding God Through Life’, “Finding 
God Through Beauty’, “Finding God 
Through Meditation’. 

Rey. Eldred C. Vanderlaan of Berkeley, 
Calif.: “Some Needs of a Healthy Life’, 
“What We Choose to See’, “The Real 
Right and Wrong’, “How to Make a 
Creed”. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of Newton 
Center, Mass.: “What Power Has God 
Over These Times?’, “Is the Golden Age 
Past, Present, or Future?”, “Shall We Obey 
Conscience or the U. 8. Supreme Court?’, 
“Can Jews, Catholics, and Protestants 
Unite?’, “Why Are We Liberal and Not 
Conservative?” 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.: “Is Unitarianism a Religion 
for a Select Few?’, “Modern Psychology 
and Religion’, “Our Belief in Jesus 
Today”. 

Rey. Arthur Harmon Winn of Flint. 
Mich.: “Youth and the Modern World’, 
“Spiritual Paths and Spiritual Prisons”, 
“The Task of a Liberal Church’, “The 
Solitudes of the Soul’, “The Message of 
Unitarianism to the Doubter”. 

Rey. George H. Badger of Orlando, Fla. : 
“Civilization and the Family—The Modern 
Crisis”, “The Honor and Responsibility of 
True Marriage’, “What’s Wrong with 
Modern Parenthood”, “The Rights of a 
Child-—To be Well-born, Well-reared, and 
Given His Fair Chance in Life’s Adven- 


ture’, “The Home and the Homing Place~ 


—And Modern Substitutes”, “The Commu- 
nity’s Concern and Religion’s Respon- 
sibility”. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Braintree, 
Mass.: “God Sent Justice to Man”, “Prac- 
tical Applications of a Unified Spiritual 
Vision”, “Religion, the Average Man and 
the Economic Crisis”, ‘““The Undergirding 
Faith’, “A Venture of Spirit”. 


How Sermon Subjects Affect 
Attendance at Plainfield, N.J, 


In practically all Unitarian churches 
the service centers upon the sermon even 
though the other parts of the service are 
the real form of worship. If, therefore, 
the sermons interest people they continue 
to attend church, and if they do not care 
for them they are pretty sure to drop out 
of the congregation. Whether the sermons 
interest people depends on two things— 
the subject and the substance. Of course 
the minister must have both an interest- 
ing subject and an able presentation, as 
neither one alone could possibly hold the 
attendance. The subject acts in another 
capacity also—that of attracting stran- 
gers—and so the minister has the double 
task of choosing a subject that will create 
a desire in some to hear it and interest 
others enough to bring them back. 

The results in the Unitarian ehureh of 
Plainfield, N.J., last year were most 
interesting in showing how the people 
respond to the efforts of Rey. Alson H. 
Robinson. As attendance differs so much 
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in large and small churches the figures 
given are not the actual attendance but 
the percentage, taking normal the 
average for the whole year. The largest 
congregations were during a series of five 
sermons preached on “World Leaders and 
the Social Movements They Represent’, 
with an average for the series of 118 per 
cent. of normal. The highest of the year 
for one Sunday was in that series, being 
143 per cent. of normal, for “Stalin and 
the Russian Revolution’, the others run- 
ning down through Gandhi, 181 per cent., 
Norman Thomas, 106 per cent., Mac- 
Donald, 103 per cent., to Mussolini, ninety- 
eight per cent. The next sermons that at- 
tracted most were two on Mexico in Sep- 
tember, after Mr. Robinson’s return from 
there in the summer, with an average of 
109 per cent. In January five Sundays de- 
voted to “If I Were Young Again’, “If I 
Were a Jew”, “If I Were a Roman Cath- 
olic’, “If I Were Unemployed”, and “If 
I Were a Politician’, brought an average 
of 104 per cent. This spring a series on 
“Moe Great World Religions” was in- 
terrupted by bad weather and much sick- 
ness, but at that brought 101 per cent. of 
normal. The four subjects and attendance 
were “Christianity”, 120 per cent., ‘“Hin- 
duism’”’, 112 per cent., “Judaism”, 94 per 
cent., and “Buddhism”, 77 per cent. 

The average attendance at the single 
sermons was not equal to those in the 
series. The best attended was entitled, 
“The Administration of the Unseen”, and 
the notice referred to plans for the future 
and the Swope plan in the papers at that 
time, the resulting congregation being 104 
per cent. At “The Free Mind” and “An 
Offering of Art to Worship”, 95 per cent. 
turned out, while at “My Sermon on the 
Mount” were 92 per cent., “Losses and 
Gains of the Dying Year’, 86 per cent., 
“Suppose We Should Have to Begin Again”, 
85 per cent., and “The Door of Under- 
standing’, 84 per cent., while, strange to 
say, “Liberal Religion and the World 
Crisis” brought only 76 per cent. The 
lowest attendance of the whole year was 
on the day of the Philadelphia confer- 
ence report, with a subject of “What the 
Unitarians Propose to Do About It”, and 
only 70 per cent. were interested. 

It is clearly demonstrated that our 
people respond best to sermons in a 
series and that they like to hear about 
world questions, personalities and modern 
problems. 

It would be interesting to hear the ex- 
perience of other churches along these 
lines. H.N.S. 


Channing Club in U. of Chicago 

Channing Club, a University of Chicago 
students’ organization, which holds its 
meetings at the Unitarian parish house, 
in Chicago, and is closely affiliated with 
the First Unitarian Church and its ac- 
tivities, held its first meeting of the fall 
quarter, Sunday, October 2. The group 
was addressed by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Joseph Barthe, president of the club, and 
Prof. Fred B. Millett, faculty adviser of 
the club. Plans include addresses on the 
political situation, religious and vesthetic 
subjects, and a social program. Work on 
a dramatie program will be under the di- 
rection of Robert A. Storer. 


as 
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Hushed are the stars, 
the trees, the listening 
sod, the hills are 
mute; yet how they 
speak of God. 

C. BE. TOWNE. 


Radio Services 
The following services will be 
east the coming week: 
Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 11 
A.M., Station WCBM, 137 


broad- 


70 kilocycles. 


3oston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, formerly of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Tues- 


day—Friday, 12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 
1230 kiloeycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday 2:30 p.M., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.mM., Station KNX, 1050 kilo- 
cycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 A.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. KE. Stanton Hodgin, 


Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 
Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 


Tuesday, 7:30 p.M., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 
of the 


Account must be taken differ- 


ences in standard time. 


Personals 


Dr. J. M. Powis Smith, professor 
the department of Old Testament litera- 
ture and interpretation, in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, died 


Monday, September 26. The degree of 
doctor of divinity was conferred upon 


Professor Smith by the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in 1931. 

Rey. R. Lester Mondale, minister of All 
Souls Church of Evanston, Ill., is vice- 
chairman of the Chicago Committee for 


the World Congress Against War. The 
committee will attempt to correlate all 


the activities of the anti-war groups in 
the Chicago region. 


David ©. Williams, a member of the 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore., 
a Rhodes Scholar who is on his way to 
Oxford, England, where he will study for 
the next three years, visited Rey. Melvin 
L. Welke in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


in | 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians | 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley | 


Laymen’s Sunday 
is earlier this year 
— November 13—— 


Hence, may we suggest that the October 
meeting of your League chapter or its 
Executive Committee have this on its 
agenda so that participants in the ser- 
vice will have ample time for prepara- 
tion? 


If you have questions or problems re- 
lating to Laymen’s Sunday, League 
headquarters will be glad to be of 
assistance. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. | 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School | 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of | 
to-day. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. | 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys’ 


(Founded in 1879) 
“Tn the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP | 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address | 


q 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B.,B.D. _ |} 


33 West Cedar Street 


Mrs. Grace Hall Jewett of Buffalo, N.Y., 
died in that city, September 23. Mrs. 
Jewett was the daughter of an eminent 


Unitarian, Nathan K. Hall, who was Post- 
master General of the United States in 


the cabinet of President Fillmore whose 
law partner he had been. 


A testimonial reception and dinner will 
be held this evening in honor of Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Hon. 
V. J. Patel of India will give the principal 
address. Mr. Patel, who has just arrived 
in America for a three months’ visit and 
tour, is considered, next to Mahatma 
Gandhi, India’s most distinguished living 
Statesman. Dr. Sunderland is honorary 
president of the American League for 
India’s Freedom and vice-president of the 
All World Gandhi Fellowship. 


Begins Worship in New Building 


Although the main 


is not yet finished, the opening service 


of the church year was held Sunday, Octo- | 
in Fellowship Hall, on the lower} 


ber 2, 
floor of the church. This is a beautiful 


assembly room. The chureh is situated on | 
the southeast corner of BHightieth Street | 
and Lexington Avenue. It will be com- 
pleted in several weeks, and announce-| 
ment will be made of the dedication by | 


the minister, Dr. Minot Simons. 


SALINA, Kawns.—A Stamp Club was 


started last December with three boys. | 


The membership roster now has ninety- 
five names, The club has two sponsors, 
Rey. R. M. Pratt and Dr. H. N. Moses. 
Tiomer Myers is president and Kenneth 
Middleton is secretary, 


{I 
Ny 


Boston, Mass. | 


All Souls in New York City i] 


] 


auditorium of the jf} 
new All Souls Chureh, New York City, | 


\ 


tween 


| tarians 


/to the business 


» educate 


_ kind. 
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Correspondence 
(Continued from page 565) 
and similar mergers are being considered 
between the Presbyterian Church, North, 
and the United Presbyterians, and be- 
Northern and Southern Baptists. 
If after a half-century of flirtation, Uni- 
and Universalists cannot come 
together and keep house under the same 
roof, the chances for a United Church of 
America are remote indeed. 

The delegates of both denominations, in 
convention assembled, have spoken. The 
issue is joined and cannnot be evaded or 
ignored. Shall we sit idly by and have a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished 


postponed, and perhaps prevented, by the 


appeal to ancient prejudices, the inertia 
of vested interests, and the obstructive 
tactics of salaried officials? 

Avaustus P. REccoRD. 
Derroit, MicH. 


Are Ministers Lazy? 

To the Editor of THR CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Ministers are lazy in the opinion of 
several of the more thoughtful of our 
leading New Hampshire laymen. [See edi- 
torial, ‘““Are Ministers Lazy?” in issue of 


'September 22.] Said one of them, “Min- 


isters are just milling around.” Said an- 
other, “Ministers have no idea of a hard 
day’s work, as I know it. If a man is 


| too lazy to make good in business he goes 


into the ministry.” 

By “lazy”, laymen mean something 
much more comprehensive than lack of 
diligence. The ministry seems a soft job 
because it is free from almost the only 
strain the layman understands,—the neces- 
sity of either proving ability by profitable 
business operations, or passing out of the 
picture. Laymen question also the im- 
portance of the minister’s task compared 
man’s. Above all, they 
doubt the net results of the entire church 
activity. 

For such mere laziness as does exist, lay- 
men are more responsible than they real- 


| ize: The minister is a hired man to whom 
/ certain responsibilities are properly dele- 


gated. No hired man handles adequately 
the interests of employers who do not 


systematically confer and cooperate in 
planning and executing. The minister’s 


-work is a sealed book to laymen. If I 
were a 
| tivities 


would ‘list my ac- 
three or four sue- 
cessive weeks, and use the record to 
myself and my laymen. Rev. 
Robert Raible has done something of the 
Laymen need tremendously — to 
understand what a minister does and 


minister, I 
and time for 


| why; and ministers need to know what 


laymen think of their activities. Mutual 
adjustments of both activities and opin- 
ions would follow. 

We must distinguish, however, between 
those affairs within the church in which 
laymen should assist, as second fiddle, and 
our social, political and economic life 
outside the church that laymen, assisted 
by ministers, must strive constantly to 


-raise to more ethical levels. Only in this 


latter area can results be achieved that 
laymen will sufliciently respect. The difli- 
culty is not laziness of either minister or 


laymen, The difficulty is chiefly the lack 
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of a technique by which Jaymen and 


ministers may cooperate in a field where | 


neither group can operate successfully 
alone. Our great need is for experiments 
that will reveal effective methods by 
which laymen can help the minister 
within the church, and the minister help 
the laymen outside. This is the main pur- 
pose of the Nashua project, dealt with to 
some extent in our reports, “Church 
School’, “Managing the Minister’, “Once 
More—the Minister’, and more recently 
in the New Hampshire Plan. 
H. M. Davis. 


NasHua, N.H. 


Building Committee, Waltham, Mass. 

Following the fire which destroyed the 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass., Monday, 
August 22, a building committee was ap- 
pointed composed of Kilby Smith, chair- 
man, Miss Mary Hartwell, Dr. Richard 
Collins, John Manning and Clifton Whit- 
comb. This committee will act upon the 
selection of architects and determine what 
further steps are to be taken. The church 
recovered between $45,000 and $50,000. in- 
surance. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Proctor Academy opened its fifty-third 
year on Wednesday, September 14, with 
an enrollment of 73. This is a smaller 
number than last year due to the fact 
that 23 day boys from New London are 
now attending the newly organized high 
school of that town, and to the fact that 
there were fourteen day girls graduated 
last June, and girls are no longer ad- 
mitted. There are more boys in the board- 
ing department this year than last. 


Proctor’s football schedule is as follows: 
October 1, Kimball Union Academy, at 
Andover; October 8, Lebanon High School, 
at Lebanon, N.H.; October 15, Holderness 
School, at Andover: October 22, Brewster 
Free Academy, at Wolfeboro, N.H.; Octo- 


ber 28, Pinkerton Academy, at Derry, 
N.H.; November 12, Stearns School, at 
Andover. 


New England Home ‘or Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


PULPIT 


sacHor GOWNS 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


cox SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


largely, but not wholly, biblical. 
any size, 


25 Beacon Street 


The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual 
needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. 
Adapted for use in church schools of 


es constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human betterment.” 


PROFESSOR ROBERT SENECA SMITH. 
A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


SE 


The material is 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Mother: “No. Albert can’t come swim- 


” 


ming with yer—not till ’e knows ’ow 
—Windsor Magazine. 


“T wish’, said the club bore, “that -one 
of you chaps would give me a cure for 
insomnia.” “Have you ever tried talking 
to yourself ?’—Bystander. 


“Here is an interesting article on ‘What 
a Woman Should Weigh’.” “Does it, by 
any chance, mention her words?” 
—London Opinion. 


“Was that sandwich quite fresh that 
you sold me just now?” “Quite, sir. Hach 
one is wrapped in transparent air-tight 
paper.” “I wish I’d known!” 


—The Humorist. 


A moving picture credo, according to 
Judge: No French village is without its 
flock of geese. When a Gloucester fishing 
smack comes into port covered with ice, 
it is news. All New Yorkers live in pent- 
houses. When the newsreel is flashed on 
the screen, curtains should be rolled back 
and forth across it. An opera singer, ir- 
respective of sex, is invariably acclaimed 
with cries of “Bravo!” The word “ex- 
quisite” is pronounced ‘ex-quwiz-it”. 


Theology in a new novel, “The Odyssey 
of Kuphemia Tracey”, by Richmal Cromp- 
ton: “Isn’t it dreadful’, Miss Cliffe said, 
“the way things happen!” “They've got 
to happen”, said Huphemia. “We’d be 
just cabbages if they didn’t.” “I shouldn’t 
mind nice things happening. What I ob- 
ject to is things like this happening.” 
Huphemia shook her head. “Hverything’s 
got to happen’, she said. “It makes a 
pattern.” - 


“Al” Smith’s excursion into journalism 
justifies the editor of The Christian 
World, London, in recalling a story which 
was widely current when he ran for the 
Presidency four years ago. His election 
committee wanted him photographed with 
a gun under his arm. He telephoned to his 


wife to send him his gun. She did not 
understand. Said “Al’, “Gun—G for 
Jeremiah, U for Europe, and N for 
pneumonia.” 


An evening paper dwells with admira- 
tion on the polyglot accomplishments of 
a reverend gentleman in Bayswater who 
has learned fifty-four languages and has 
now—at the age of seventy-four—em- 
barked on his fifty-fifth by acquiring the 
grammar of a Samoan tongue. It is be- 
lieved that by next October he hopes to 
be able to say something really adequate 
when he receives his new income tax 
assessment.—Manchester Guardian. 


An old clergyman was widely known 
-as an authority on fungi. He was very 
short-sighted, and one day he ran against 
an old woman in the street. He clutched 
her, and saved her from falling. ‘Oh, 
thank you, Doctor’, said she. “I’m all 
right.” “Ah”, he replied. “I’m very glad. 
3ut—”’ “T’m Mrs. Purgavie”’, she said. “I 
sit under you, Doctor.” “Ah”, stammered 
he, “I did not know you.” “Na!” she 
cried, “but if I'd been a—puddock-stule 
[mushroom], ye’d ha’ kent me.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. 0. A. 


-600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES’: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Critical and Creative 


The New Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 
H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor, 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


14 West First Street - DAYTON, OHIO 


LAND Ho! 
STAR ISLAND AHEAD! 


“Have you ever known the thrill of 
the traveler, who, after long voyag- 
ing across the wide spaces of ocean, 
sees the first welcoming beam of a 


lighthouse on the land ahead? So to 
you, ‘blown by wind, tossed by tide’ of 
the spirit, shines out the light that is 
of Star Island and that is caught into 
the lives of Shoalers, to tell you that 
here is haven.”—Sara Comins. 

THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 
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| 
Church Announcements | 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS-) 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough | 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, | 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School | 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). | 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. | 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll) 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray-. 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster.) 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof.) 
Herbert H. Farmer, Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Mon-_, 
day, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson ; Tuesday— 
Friday inclusive, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., formerly of The Broadway Tabernacle, . 
New York, N.Y. | 


BOSTON, MASS.—OLD SOUTH MEETING 
HOUSE. Sunday Evening Forums in October, 
“Bdueation for Citizenship’. William _ Ware || 
Locke, Chairman, Treasurer of Fellowship for } 
Social Justice. October 9, ‘The Prohibition | 
Issue”, Orville 8S. Poland. October 16, “Legal | 
Powers and Individual Rights’, Judge Felix | 
Forte. October 23, “Economie Basis for | 
Brotherhood’, Alfred Baker Lewis. October 30, | 
“Cooperation of State and Nation.’’ Program | 
of music, 7:30 to 8 o’clock. Free Admission. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- |} 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian) || 
Euclid Avenue at Bast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil-| 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11.00 a.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T., Pomeroy. Service, |} 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). |] 
Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington } 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to |} 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 A.M. jf 


FR TI EP YE I EE LEE LE SE 
AMY MARCY EATON 


Director, Social Music, South End House, Boston. 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Theory, Ear Training, Rhythm, | 
Director and Organizer, Informal Singfests. Address, 
South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston. Tel. Ken. 8062 | 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 

A Private Sanitarium 

Established in 1900 
Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to | 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal associa- 
tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BOARD.—In Norfolk, Virginia, in refined, 
heated, private home, one block from City 
Park.—Terms $12.50 a week. Address, Mrs. | 
HARRY Norris, 256 HE. 39th St., Norfolk, Va. | 


An 


Architect Muses 
By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


In nine brief “ musings” the 


author discloses some of the 
inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his 
obligations to his profession and 
to the future generations. 


$1.60 
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